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also employed in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South
Kensington, by Sir Aston Webb, a building of utterly dif-
ferent character. But in this building the modelling of
surface is busy and intricate, and the recessed joints, which
of course follow the contours of the profiles, enhance this
impression of intricacy by drawing a kind of reticulation
over the general imbroglio. In both cases there is a sense
of emphasis, through accentuated joints which underline
the play of form, of the characteristics of this form. It does
not follow that such emphasis is always desirable; it may
not be. The recessing of joints may result in an overstate-
ment of characteristics which through form alone are already
sufficiently stressed. But what the designer can, and should,
recognise is the fact that technique in the handling of
material can assist in obtaining effects desired in major
form.

Brickwork is a material offering endless scope for char-
acterisation. Here, again, the elevation on the drawing-
board shows merely lines, and generally only horizontal
ones at that. Yet the selection of a particular type of brick
bond may throw a characteristic pattern over the whole
facade; and the designer should be aware of the effects in-
volved and be able to employ them consciously. Types of
jointing are a study in themselves. For example, a very
wide, flush, and smeared joint in lime mortar imparts a
rather rustic character, the success of which depends largely
on the quality of brick employed; a rustic piece of brick-
work, in a London building, may appear as a delightful piece
of whimsicality, or it may appear as an irritating display of
affectation, particularly if poorly executed. The whole
question depends upon the type of building, on how it is
handled, on the type of characterisation at which the architect